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quote 


To attain a degree of spiritual security one cannot rely upon one’s own 
resources. One needs an atmosphere, where the concern for the spirit is 
shared by a community. We are.in need of students and scholars, masters 
and specialists. But we need also the company of witnesses, of human 
beings who are engaged in worship, who for a moment sense the truth 
that life is meaningless without attachment to God. 


Rabbi Abraham Heschel 
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Religion and the Presidency — 1960 


SELDOM DOES A PUBLIC ISSUE Offer such an excellent opportunity to reassess public pol- 
icy as it is related to the religious life of a nation as does the current discussion of Reli- 
gion and the Presidency. 

The Intercollegian as an instrument of the National Student Councils of the YMCA 
and YWCA welcomes this opportunity to draw the attention of its readers to this issue. 
We are a movement that is open in its membership policies and practices to students and 
faculty members of all faiths or of none. Though Protestant in our heritage we have tong 
included numbers of non-Protestants in our membership. 

A characteristic of the campus YMCA and YWCA programs is that of providing an 
open forum which helps students and faculty members to add to their knowledge and to 
come to personal conclusions with regard to issues under debate. 

Obviously, The Intercollegian is not a political journal, nor is it trying to swing votes 
to or away from any particular candidate. Why, then, are we motivated to give special 
treatment to this concern prior to the November election? 

We believe that the time has come for Protestants and Roman Catholics in the United 
States to (1) openly acknowledge their mutual ignorance of one another; (2) recognize 
that our picture of each other is essentially a caricature (and that, like all caricature, it 
has some basis in fact but is marked by distortion); (3) enter into honest conversation 
with one another that will enable each group to understand and evaluate the tenets of the 
other at its best, not worst. | 

We believe that much of the present misunderstanding and ill-feeling aroused by the 
candidacy of a Roman Catholic for the Presidency can be attributed to this mutual 

ignorance and dependence on caricature. If the injection of this issue into the campaign 
is not to have an ultimately harmful effect, it will be because it has provided all of us, 
particularly the Protestants, with an opportunity for greater understanding, not only of 
the issues at stake in this particular incident but also with the occasion for a concerted, 
continuing effort to know those essentials which do, in fact, separate us from one another 
and will continue to separate us for the foreseeable future. 

Catholics and Protestants in Europe have been engaged for some time in conversation 
and dialogue founded on mutual respect. There are many good reasons why their discus- 
sion should be further developed than is ours, but there is no proper reason why we in 
the United States cannot duplicate their success. Thomas F. O’Dea’s article, “The Miss- 
ing Dialogue,” excerpts of which appear in this issue, analyze clearly the forces that 
inhibit this process on this side of the Atlantic, and should have a salutary effect as they 
help us to comprehend the forces that frustrate our efforts toward this end. 

It is notable that the National Federation of Catholic College Students has taken as its 
theme for 1960-61 “Living in a Pluralistic Society.” We of The Intercollegian are certain 
that our campus Christian groups are also concerned to involve themselves in this sub- 
ject. This issue of The Intercollegian is a start in that direction. We commend it to you 
as you reflect on your faith and your political responsibilities. 


WAYNE H. COWAN 
Chairman, Intercollegian Committee 
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THE POSSIBLE POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES of Senator Ken- 
nedy’s membership in the Roman Catholic Church have 
become a major issue in this Presidential campaign, some- 
times obscuring the issues of war and peace, domestic and 
foreign economic policy. This is true despite (1) the Sen- 
ator’s explicit personal rejection of the presumed Catholic 
policy of seeking church control over larger areas of pub- 
lic life and (2) his actual 14 year record in Congress of 
opposing federal aid to parochial schools, the appoint- 
ment of a U.S. representative to the Vatican (which we 
had under an Episcopalian and a Baptist President) and 
the few other policies that appear to favor the position 
of the Catholic Church. 

That Mr. Nixon is a Quaker has not, however, had 
any political impact, despite the fact that most Quakers 
are pacifists. Mr. Nixon is not a pacifist. Both men are 
striking examples of the actual (and quite permissible) 
diversity of political views held by American Catholics 
and Quakers as well as by the members of other denom- 
inations. 

The controversy over “religion” in the year’s Presi- 
dential campaign raises once again the problem of find- 
ing a responsible set of guidelines for thinking about the 
relationship of religion and politics in America. The fol- 
lowing ten point statement adopted this September by 100 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish churchmen and scholars 
is widely recognized as meeting this need. Among its 
signers were such prominent Americans as Reinhold 
Niebuhr, John C. Bennett, the Right Rev. Angus Dun, 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
Archbishop of Boston, the Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., 
William C. Martin, Methodist Bishop of Texas, and 
Miss Edith Lerrigo, General Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. 
of the U.S.A. 

The group holds that: 


1. The exclusion of members of any family of faith 
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from public office on the basis of religious affiliation 
violates the fundamental conditions of a free democratic 
society, as expressed in the spirit of our Constitution. 

There must be no second-class citizenship in the 
United States, whether it be based on religion, race, 
class or national origin. 

2. The religious faith of a public officer is relevant to 
the conduct of his office. ae 

The religious faith of a person of integrity will in- 
fluence his private and his public conduct. The rele- 
vance of faith to his personal spiritual life is a private 
matter. His religious faith can give him an insight, in- 
dependence, and composure that will enable him to make 
dispassionate judgments in the crisis of public life and 
lead the nation to a more creative fulfillment of its 
destiny. 

The bearing of the religious views of any candidate of 
any party upon his decisions in public office is a public 
matter. Inquiry regarding this relevancy is an exercise 
of responsible citizenship, if conducted in such a way as 
not to violate the constitutional prohibition against any 
religious test for public office. ) 

3. No citizen in public office dare be false either to 
his conscience or to his oath of office. 

Both his conscience and his oath impose responsi- 


_ bilities sacred under the law of God. If he cannot recon- 


cile the responsibilities entailed by his oath with his 
conscience, then he must resign, lest he fail his nation 
and his God. 

4. The fact that a major religious group has so far 
never furnished the nation with a candidate who won 
election to a particular public office does not obligate the 
voters to elect a candidate of that faith to that office 
solely to demonstrate our devotion to democracy. 

This would establish a religious test for public office 
much narrower than the one complained of, and con- 
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trary to the obvious intent of the Constitution. It would, 
furthermore, focus attention on a marginal qualification 
rather than on the essential qualities of personal integrity, 
leadership capacity, and policies relating to central issues. 

5. No religious organization should seek to influence 
and dominate public officials for its own institutional ad- 
vantage. 

The exercise of public office must always be in the 
public interest, and serve the welfare of the whole com- 
munity, local or national. The rights and liberties of 
each and every voluntary association must be respected 
and protected as long as they do not infringe upon the 
like rights of others. 


Full liberty advocated 


6. Every person of every faith must be wend full 
religious liberty, and no person should be coerced into 
accepting any religious belief or practice. No religious 
group should be given special preference or advantage by 


the state, nor allowed to use state agencies for the re- 


striction of other faiths. 

7. A candidate’s faith, and his affirmations of it, as 
they bear upon his responsibilities in public office, should 
be viewed in their best light rather than their worst, and 
the response and expectation of the nation should be 
such as will encourage him to attain the highest spiritual 
and moral realization which his own faith can inspire. 

8. Just as the choice of candidates for public office 
should be based upon integrity, leadership, and convic- 
tions on basic issues, so the public officer after his elec- 
tion is obligated to make his appointments to subordi- 
nate positions on a non-discriminatory basis, using com- 


petence and record rather than religious affiliation as the 
criteria of selection. 

9. The President’s participation in important national 
and community religious functions can be a fine symbol 
of the common concern for the spiritual welfare of the 
nation. But if for reasons of his own he feels that par- 
ticipation in a particular religious ceremony is not in 
order, it would be contrary to the civic character of the 
American Presidency for him to feel obligated to accept 
the invitation. 


Secondary status noted 


Participation in special religious ceremonials is an 
aspect of the Presidency that is secondary in importance 
to matters of constitutional responsibility, such as the 
conduct of foreign affairs, the governing of the nation, 
and the execution of the laws, and it must be weighed 
in proportion to these functions in any estimate ” a 
candidate’s suitability for that office. 

10. Every public official who is a member of a reli- 
gious group should, of course, take into consideration 
the spiritual and moral principles of his faith in con- 
fronting the decisions he must make. But in the plural- 
istic society he will recognize that the values in historic 
faiths other than his own must be brought to bear upon 
the problems of the day. He alone under the judgment 
of God, can full appraise the force and applicability of 
all such values and advice for his situation, and he should 
seek to apply all in such a way as to enhance and under- 
gird the best interests of the nation.” 


THE ISSUE OF THE MONTH COMMITTEE 
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‘Citizens for Religious 
and the 


Following are excerpts from a statement issued September 7 by a group 
of 150 ministers and laymen calling themselves the “National Confer- 
ence of Citizens for Religious Freedom.” Prominent among them were 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale*, and Dr. Daniel A. Poling. 


DESPITE EFFORTS TO IGNORE OR TO STIFLE IT, the reli- 
gious issue remains a major factor in the current political 
campaign. Indeed, it has become one of the most signifi- 
cant issues. We of this conference, ministers and laymen 
in Protestant churches of thirty-seven denominations, 
realize that the candidacy of a Roman Catholic for Pres- 
ident of the United States has aroused questions which 
must be faced frankly by the American people. 

We believe that this religious issue should be handled 
with utmost discretion; that it should be discussed only in 
a spirit of truth, tolerance and fairness, and that. no per- 
sons should engage in hate mongering, bigotry, prejudice 
or unfounded charges. We further believe that persons 
who are of the Roman Catholic faith can be just as hon- 
est, patriotic and public spirited as those of any other 
faith. We believe in the same freedom of religion for 
Roman Catholics as for ourselves and all other people. 

The key question is whether it is in the best interest 
of our society for any church organization to attempt to 
exercise control over its members in political and civil af- 
fairs. While the current Roman Catholic contender for 
the Presidency states specifically that he would not be so 
influenced, his church insists that he is duty-bound to ad- 
mit to its direction. This unresolved conflict leaves doubt 
in the minds of millions of our citizens. 


* Dr. Norman Vincent Peale issued a statement September 15 
that he had severed all connections with the National Conference 
of Citizens for Religious Freedom. He said that he had attended 
the meeting that produced the controversial statement on the re- 
ligious issue in the Presidential campaign “as an invited guest” 
and “did not take part in the preparations of its statements of 
conclusions.” The national conference also issued a statement 
saying that Dr. Peale’s role had been “relatively minor.” It em- 
phasized that he had had no responsibility for organizing the 
meeting. It was assumed at the time that Dr. Peale had been in- 
strumental in the group because he appeared as chief spokesman 
for the meeting at its conclusion and was named on the official 
program as its presiding officer. 
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(1) The Roman Catholic Church is a political as well 
as a religious organization. . . . Today the Vatican in 
Rome, representing the seat of Catholic religious and tem- 
poral power, maintains diplomatic relations with the 
Governments of forty-two countries. . . . It is incon- 
ceivable that a Roman Catholic President would not be 
under extreme pressure by the hierarchy of his church to 
accede to its policies with respect to foreign relations in 
matters, including representation to the Vatican. 

(2) The Roman Catholic Church has specifically re- 
pudiated on many occasions the principle sacred to us 
that every man shall be free to follow the dictates of his 
conscience in religious matters. . . . Binding upon him 
(the Democratic nominee), as well as upon all members 
of this church, is the belief that Protestant faiths are he- 
retical and counterfeit and that they have no theoretical 
right to exist. 

(3) The record of the Roman Catholic Church in 
many countries where it is predominant is one of denial 
of equal rights for all of other faiths. . . . In countries 
such as Spain and Colombia, Protestant ministers and 
religious workers have been arrested, imprisoned and 
otherwise persecuted because of their religion. . . . 

(4) We realize that many American Catholics would 
disagree with the policies of their church in other coun- 
tries and would not want to introduce them here under 
any circumstances. But this does not altogether re- 
assure US. 

The Roman Catholic Church in the United States has 
repeatedly attempted to break down the wall of separa- 
tion of church and state by a continuous campaign to se- 
cure public funds for the support of its schools and other 
institutions. . . . By recommendation, persuasion and 
veto power, the President can and must shape the course 
of legislation in this country. Is it reasonable to assume 
that a Roman Catholic President would be able to with- 
stand altogether the determined efforts of the hierarchy 
of his church to gain further funds and favors for its 
schools and institutions, and otherwise breach the wall of 
separation of church and state? 

(5) Under the canon law of the —e Catholic 
Church, a President of this faith would not be allowed 
to participate in interfaith meetings. . 
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Brotherhood in a pluralistic society like ours depends 
on a firm wall of separation between church and state. 
We feel that the American hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic Church can only increase religious tensions and 
political-religious problems by attempting to break down 
this wall. Much depends upon strong support for this well 
tested wall of separation by Americans of all faiths. 

Finally, that there is a “religious issue” in the present 
political campaign is not the fault of any candidate. It is 
created by the nature of the Roman Catholic Church 
which is, in a very real sense, both a church and also a 
temporal state. 


The Citizens for Religious Freedom in a statement issued . 
September 13 praised Senator John F. Kennedy’s speech to 
the Houston Ministerial Association on the separation of 
church and state. The group said that Senator Kennedy’s 
affirmation of the separation of church and state was “made 
sincerely and that it commends itself to the attention of the 
American people. The only remaining question is whether 
his statement is acceptable to his church.” The group called 
“specifically” on the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the United 
States to “join Senator Kennedy in his stand ‘against an Am- 
bassador to the Vatican, against unconstitutional aid to pa- 
rochial schools, and against any boycott of the public 
schools.’” It asked the Roman Catholic. Bishops to encour- 
age “further genuine understanding between Protestants and 
Catholics,” by taking other steps on controversial church and 
political issues. The issues included freedom to worship and 
win converts, birth control, mixed marriages and Catholic of- 


ficials. 


The P.0.A. 0. 


The Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State (P.O.A.U.) also issued a statement September 7, excerpts of 


which follow: 


THERE IS A MOMENT FOR CALM ANALYSIS and sober 
speech about the religious issue in the current political 
campaign. That moment has surely come. All words and 
actions in this moment must be devoid of bitterness and 
fanaticism. It should be remembered that our organiza- 
tion is educational and that it has a permanent aim—the 
preservation of the American tradition of the separation 
of church and state. 

We have consistently criticized literature expressing re- 
ligious bigotry and scandal. Warnings regarding trash of 
this sort have frequently gone out from our headquarters. 
We have opposed the formation of any political party 
based on religious blocs in the population. We do not 
support or oppose any specific candidate or party in this 
or any election. Our members include Republicans, Dem- 
ocrats and independents. We want all of them to remain 
loyal to our purpose regardless of their political prefer- 
ence in this election. 

Nevertheless, we cannot avoid recognition of the fact 
that one church in the United States, the largest church 


operating on American soil, officially supports a world- 
wide policy of partial union of church and state wherever 
it has the power to enforce such a policy. In the United 
States the bishops of this church have specifically rejected 
the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the separation of 
church and state. In their statement, the Christian I Ac- 
tion, Nov. 21, 1948, they declare that, the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the First Amendment has re- 
duced separation of church and state to “the shibboleth 
of doctrinaire secularism.” . . . : 

The bishops have further committed themselves in 
this pronouncement to an interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion which would permit full tax support for sectarian 
schools. 

The Roman Catholic Church is both a church and a 
state. It has political representatives at forty-two of the 
world capitals and has many church political parties. . . . 

We cannot forget that the Roman Catholic Church has 
forbidden its members in the most specific language to 
“support any public assistance, either at home or abroad, 
to promote artificial birth prevention,” and that its canon 
law denies to its members the right to send their children 
to American public schools without special permis- 
S108... 

These policies are clearly inconsistent with the Ameri- 
can concept of separation of church and state, and, to 
the extent that any candidate supports or endorses them, 
he is unfitted for the Presidency of the United States. 
To the extent that he repudiates these policies and dem- 
onstrates his independence of clerical control, he is en- 
titled to our praise and encouragement. 

We have repeatedly praised the candidate of the 
Roman Catholic faith in this campaign for declaring 
frankly that basic government financial support for paro- 
chial schools is unconstitutional. We have likewise praised 
him for his opposition to the appointment of an Ameri- 
can Ambassador to the Vatican. We are skeptical about 
his equivocal words on birth control. We find that he 
has at no time stated simply that if Congress passed a 
law providing for aid in this matter that he would not 
hesitate to sign and administer it. We are concerned, too, 
about his silence in regard to the official boycott of pub- 
lic schools contained in the canon law of his church. We 
remain uneasy about the persistent denial of religious 
liberty to non-Catholics in some Roman Catholic coun- 
tries such as Colombia and Spain, for we know that the 
Roman Catholic Church is everywhere committed to the 
doctrine that “error has no rights,” theoretically. . . . 

We leave it to our members to decide for themselves, 
on the basis of all the evidence, whether the election of 
a Roman Catholic would promote or hinder the historic 
American principle of church-state separation. We rec- 
ognize that there are other issues in this campaign be- 
side the church-state issue, and that it is the duty of the 
voters to choose the man they consider best fitted to 
meet all the exacting demands of the office. 
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by JOHN C. BENNETT 
Reprinted from Christianity and Crisis, 
September 19, 1960. 


“That Takes Care of the Religious Issue” 


WELL eee 
You ABOARD 


Good Bye! 
YOUR TRAIN! 


© 1960, New York Herald Tribune Inc. 
Reprinted with permission 


THOSE WHO HOPED TO SEE the Presidential campaign free 
from a misuse of the Roman Catholic issue were misled 
by the results of the West Virginia primary. It looked as 
though the voters in that strongly Protestant state had 
learned to take the Catholic allegiance of Senator Ken- 
nedy in stride, and there was a general prediction that 
this would be the case with the nation as a whole. But 
this prediction has proved wrong. 

The religious opposition to Senator Kennedy of the 
type associated with a kind of Protestant underworld— 
an opposition that expresses itself in unsigned manifes- 
toes and stirs up undisguised hatred of Catholics—is 
still with us, and it is hard to say whether there is more 
or less of it now than in earlier periods. However, there 
is a new kind of attack upon Senator Kennedy’s religion. 
It speaks as though it were trying to be fair; it renounces 
bigotry; it often has good things to say about Kennedy’s 
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The Roman 


stand on Church-State issues and pays tribute to him 
as a person. But then it launches the most one-sided 
attack on the Roman Catholic Church, emphasizing the 


_ worst in Spanish or Latin American Catholicism and 


interpreting Catholic teaching about religious freedom 
in the worst possible light. 

Let it be said that the Roman Church has itself to 
thank for many of these attacks. It still gives an outsider 
the impression of a monolithic body that is burdened 
with an accumulation of “infallible” statements that are 
a threat to non-Catholics. Also, the absence of enough 
public debate among its clerical leaders prevents the 
world from recognizing how much they differ on major 
issues. Nor is there a clear repudiation by the more en- 
lightened and religiously and morally healthier parts of 
the Church of those parts that are either decadent or 
rigid in their civil as well as ecclesiastical intolerance. 

Be that as it may, the current attacks upon Catholi- 
cism by reputable Protestants, especially the statement 
of the group under the leadership of Norman Vincent 
Peale, show no understanding of the inner dynamics of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Why is it not a case of 
bigotry when attacks are made upon Catholicism on the 
assumption that it is.enough to attend to the worst as- 
pects of its life, and to. ignore everything that would give 
a different picture? The implication of these statements 
is that any Catholic loyal to his faith would be unsuit- 
able as a candidate for the Presidency. 

What kind of a country do these Protestants want?— 
a country in which 40 million citizens feel that they are 
outsiders? We repeat what we have said before, that by 
taking this position these Protestants are likely to do more 
damage to our institutions and our morale than Catholic 
authorities could by bringing pressure on a Catholic 
President. 

There are Roman Catholic pressures that we do not 
like any more than Dr. Peale and his associates, but we 
believe that a Catholic who knows his way around in 
his Church might well be better able to handle these 
pressures than a Protestant inclined to exaggerate the 
authority of the local and the contemporary hierarchy. 
One good illustration of this is in foreign policy. 
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If we thought that a Catholic President would be 
guided by the American hierarchy in its single-track and 
reckless anti-communism in foreign policy, we would 
oppose him from the start on that issue. American 
Catholicism has its own one-sidedness here that needs 
correction from the more balanced attitude of the Vati- 


can, which is influenced by its concern for Catholics 


behind the Iron Curtain and its greater sensitivity con- 
cerning the consequences of nuclear war. It must be 
recognized that there is no official Catholic foreign policy 
that would or could be imposed upon a Catholic President 
by any Church authority. 

Those Protestants who seek to raise the religious issue 
in this campaign no more understand the civil freedom 
of the American Catholic laymen than they understand 
the inner dynamics of the Roman Church in the world. 
The influence of American liberal and democratic ideas 
upon Catholics is similar to their influence upon other 
Americans. 

A Catholic President who is himself liberal can de- 
fend himself against some ecclesiastical pressures be- 


| 
in Catholic ‘issue’ again 


cause there are so many other pressures upon him in his 
central position, more so than is the case with a gover- 
nor or other officeholder. He also can keep his own re- 
ligious conscience clear because there is a strong body 
of Catholic teaching that is on the side of his liberal and 
democratic convictions in regard to the civil order. If 
this were not true, a case could be made for the view 
that only a nominal Catholic could be a good President. 
But this is emphatically not the case, and we see no 
evidence that those who mount these attacks on Senator 
Kennedy’s religion have ever opened their minds to the 
realities at this point. 

There is one curious coimcidence in these attacks: 
it is that those who take the leadership in this Protestant 
attack on the Roman Church as a campaign issue are 
also persons who would not support a liberal Democrat 
no matter what his religion; that the opposition on the 
religious issue centers in that part of the country where 
the opposition is equally strong on the issue of civil 
rights and on the economic philosophy of Senator Ken- 
nedy and his platform. 


Reprinted from America, National Catholic 
Weekly Review, (America Press, 920 Broadway, 
New York 10, New York). 


On raising the religious issue 


By JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S. J., professor of 
theology at Woodstock College, editor of 
Theological Studies. 


THE BRUTAL FACT becomes increasingly clear. The “old- 
est American prejudice,” as anti-Catholicism has rightly 
been called, is as poisonously alive today as it was in 
1928, or in the Eighteen Nineties or even in the Eighteen 
Forties. Its source is the same, political and religious ig- 
norance. Its result is the same, a disastrous confusion of 
politics and religion. 


Only one difference is discernible. Now the ancient 
“anti-Papist” text is embellished by a new set of foot- 
notes. This is the single concession to the current climate, 
which has altered in only one respect. Today even reli- 


gious prejudice feels the need somehow to contrive for it- - 


self the semblance of rationality. The footnotes, of course, 
prove none of the time-worn anti-Catholic charges in the 
text; they merely serve to cloak the prejudice that long 
ago wrote the text. _ 


Can the religious issue be outlawed from the cam- 
continued on next page 
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paign? Obviously not. It is itself an outlaw thing that de- . 


fies the laws of rational politics. 

Will the oldest American prejudice be dissipated dur- 
ing the campaign? Again, obviously not. It may well de- 
cide the issue. 

My chief hope is that old Catholic angers will not rise, 
as the ancient anti-Catholic text, with its new footnotes, 
is endlessly recited. 

Now, if ever, is the time for the tradition of reason, 
which is the Catholic tradition, to assert itself. Only in 
its assertion is there hope for some health in American 


politics. 


By JEROME G. KERWIN, professor of political science, 
University of Chicago. 


IT MUST BE GRANTED that in a democratic society reli- 
gious questions affecting the common good are legitimate 
matter for public discussion. I myself subscribe to this 
view. But it must be recognized at the same time that two 
difficulties will arise in connection with the implementa- 
tion of this principle. 

1. Politics, generally speaking, is the art of compro- 
mise, particularly as it is successfully practiced in a de- 
mocracy. Religious questions for the most part, however, 
do not admit of compromise. They have to do with a 
man’s deepest convictions and emotions. 

Of course, this difficulty is met with not only when re- 
ligious questions are at issue. We saw something similar 


in the history of our national controversy over slavery. 
Here was a matter that had come to have such deep sig- 
nificance to many that compromise became impossible. 

The conclusion from a recognition of the existence of 
this difficulty is that there is a limit to what politics can 
do. This, in essence, is the wisdom in what intelligent 
people today understand by separation of Church and 
State. To discuss certain questions at a given time would 
seriously disturb the very basis of public order. : 

2. The second difficulty I see is one that poses itself 
mainly in the United States and that fact reflects on our 
own maturity with respect to the discussion of religious 
issues. Mr. Hoyt (Robert G: Hoyt, see America, Septem- 
ber 24, 1960) makes a good point in saying that “in 
American politics any discussion of religion . . . is un- 
usual, abnormal and considered in bad taste.” Here is an 
area in which we differ from many European societies. 
The English, for instance, seem able to treat of religious 
topics without provoking unfortunate reactions. We have 
not yet arrived at such a stage. In this area, we remain 
primitive and on a rather low level. It continues to be 
very difficult for us to speak in public of religious issues 
without raising our voices and waving our arms. The re- 
sult is that we are unable to avoid hard feelings. 

This condition has prevailed for the greater part of our 
history. As a result, a man’s religious opinions have come 
to be considered extraordinarily personal and almost se- 
cret. We are just beginning to emerge from this primitive 
stage. In fact, the dialogue is something quite new in 


What then do the American people expect and 
want in terms of the religion of a candidate for 
the presidency? What is normal enough religiously 
to cause no controversy on this score? As in so 
many other aspects of presidential life and char- 
acter, Americans seem to desire an embodiment 
of themselves. Religiously this has meant that no 
candidate could be too sharply different in his affili- 
ation or expressed beliefs from the majority of the 
people. This has disqualified atheists, Roman Catho- 
lics, Jews, Mormons, Christian Scientists and mem- 
bers of any number of small religious groups which 
sharply diverge from American evangelical Protes- 
tantism.—Robert Michaelsen in The Christian 
Century, February 3, 1960. 


Finally, I believe we ought to ask ourselves what 
anti-Catholicism does to us. It destroys our political 
perspective. Not too long ago sincere Protestant 
church people asked themselves only one question 
about a candidate for political office. The question 
was, “Is he a dry?” On the subject of prohibition, 
particularly in the South, political realism broke 


completely. The same thing could happen if the 
question becomes, “Is he a Roman Catholic?”— 
Kenneth G. Phifer in The Presbyterian Outlook, 
June 20, 1960. 


Who is the man best able to lead America dur- 
ing the next four years—to enable America as a 
nation under God to protect its own people and to 
lead us toward world peace? Who has the soundest 
program, the highest wisdom, the character we can 
best trust in this hour of the world’s urgent need? 
In other words, who is the best qualified and would 
be in the best position to serve as President of the 
United States under God? That is the question each 
of us must decide for himself. 

In reaching our decision we should take into 
account not one factor but every factor that seems 
to us to have any importance. In this hour of crisis 
if America is not to fall short of God’s purpose, 
and if its future is to be secure, we must have the 
best available leader, whether he be, in this case, 
Quaker or Roman Catholic.—Editorial, The Pres- 
byterian Outlook, September 12, 1960. 
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America and it exists only in the higher intellectual 
circles. 

If the bine continues, however, and moves in the 
direction in which I hope it will, some of the questions 
that now trouble the political scene will be, if not set- 
tled, at least rationally discussed in the theological arena. 
But this is something that takes time. Meanwhile, I am 
immensely heartened by an event such as the recent pub- 
lication of a book, An American Dialogue, in which a 
Protestant theologian, Dr. Robert McAfee Brown, and 
a Catholic, Fr. Gustave Weigel, S. J., speak their minds 
in all truth and charity. 

I have long felt that we Catholics have to bear quite a 
share of the blame for situations such as the present one, 
because of our aloofness and the unwillingness of our 
leaders, particularly among the clergy, to associate with 
figures of the same rank on the other side. We have done 
ourselves and the general community a disservice. 

The dialogue, as I see it, will prove in time to be much 
more effective than even such worthy efforts as that of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. For the 
present, we find ourselves in a situation where large num- 
bers of our Protestant brethren are fighting the Reforma- 
tion over again. They paint glowing pictures of the fires 
of the Inquisition and talk as though this were still the 
16th century. The only appeal we can make in turn is 
that they simply judge an individual candidate on his 
record and on what he says. 

Under any circumstances, even in the best of societies, 
questions of religion should be raised with great pru- 
dence. I would suggest further that even then they should 
not be raised unless there is some evident lack of clarity 
in what a candidate or party says. 

In the present circumstances, one may draw a slight 
measure of comfort from signs that the irresponsible and 
misguided individuals who are presently fanning the fires 
of religious bigotry have made the mistake of neophytes 
in violating a seemingly fixed rule of political campaigns. 
The traditional belief is that if you want an issue to have 
its maximum effect in a campaign, you must not raise it 
too early. In other words, the professional politician’s ad- 


vice is to save your “best” ammunition until the end of 


the fight. 

Unfortunately, however, no matter what impact the 
raising of a religious issue may have on the outcome of 
this election, the manner in which it has been raised 
promises to leave a residue of open sores on the body 
politic. 


By RABBI ARTHUR GILBERT, Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith, New York. 


I SUGGEST THAT IF WE NEED AT ALL to ask questions of 
a candidate concerning his-religious philosophy and his 
approach to Church-State relations, such questions ought 


to fulfill three conditions: (1) they must be asked of 
all candidates; (2) they must be relevant to the office; 
(3) we must believe the answers. 

It is clear that the questions being raised by some are 
intended to serve the purpose chiefly of. putting pressure 
upon the Catholic candidate. They case an aura of sus- 
picion around him and by innuendo question his Amer- 
ican loyalty. I think they are offensive. 

The historical fact is that public policy on these cru- 
cial Church-State issues has followed no religious bound- 
ary line. A Baptist President first seriously suggested an 
Ambassador to the Vatican. A Protestant Senator led the 
most significant recent battle for Federal funds for pa- 
rochial schools. The esteemed president of the Protestant 
National Council of Churches supported a Protestant 


_President’s contention that public funds should not, be 


used to distribute birth control instruments internation- 
ally in defiance of the large number of taxpayers who con- 
sider such an act immoral; and he agreed that private 
voluntary agencies are more suitably equipped to assume 
this responsibility. 

Furthermore, not all Protestants would deny them- 
selves the right to use the force of legislation in order to 
enact into law their understandings of morality on many 
issues such as alcohol, tobacco, obscene literature, bingo 
and other forms of gambling entertainment, and on the 
observance of the Sabbath. By what measure is it proper 
and democratic for them to act in such wise, and a threat 
to democracy if American Catholics—their consciences 
informed by their faith—seek to influence public opin- 
ion on issues crucial to their moral judgment? 

I also note that although Senator Kennedy has an- 
swered these questions clearly and forthrightly, they con- 
tinue to be asked of him as though the hearer refuses to 
believe he means it. 

The questions seem to carry an implicit disbelief that, 
in my opinion, serves to strengthen bigotry. I believe that 
nothing more is to be gained by raising such questions in 
the next several months. To pose them is surely to create 
an environment in which the bigots may flourish freely. 

Certainly we welcome the dialogue with the Roman 
Catholic Church concerning its position on Church-State 
relations and freedom of conscience. We want to become 
better informed concerning its judgments regarding the 
religious rights of others in a pluralistic society. We seek 
assurance that their convictions judge as evil any restric- 
tions of religious liberty in America and Spain too, and 
any place else in the globe where a Church-State treaty 
serves aS an oppressive restraint on the free conscience. 
Gladly I report that the Catholic Church in America in 
unprecedented measure has engaged in such dialogue with 
Protestants and Jews, and undoubtedly this meaningful 
conversation will continue even after November. 

Now is not the time to fall into. the trap of asking the 


present candidates further questions that relate to 
continued on next page 
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Church-State issues. These are not the primary questions 
of our times. Other issues are more important. 

We need to know how Nixon and Kennedy feel about 
the Congo and erupting nationalism in Africa and Asia, 
United States foreign aid and our relations with Russia 
and the UN, nuclear testing and disarmament, our ex- 
panding economy and racial discrimination. We need to 
know the moral and spiritual posture that our country 
and our people must take if the world is to attain freedom 
and security. 

Any informed history of the Presidency in the United 
States reveals conclusively that what counted most in the 
President’s career was his character, his strength of pur- 
pose, his moral vision, more than the specific fact of his 
nominal denominational allegiance. 


As Robert Michaelsen has informed us in his illumi- 
nating two articles, “Religion and the Presidency,” that 
appeared in the Christian Century, “the relationship of 
most Presidents with religious bodies seems to have been 
governed much more by political than by religious con- 
siderations—a fact which probably should be more com- 
forting than alarming.” It is difficult, this scholar con- 
cludes, 


. to find an instance in which a President’s formal reli- 
gious attachment, or lack of one, was of decisive impor- 
tance in determining the outcome of a major policy de- 
cision. Most of the Presidents have been men of religious 
faith. The influence of their faith, however, has been for 
the most part a subtle influence, part of the total fabric 
of their personalities and character. ... 

In terms of the values they support and their methods, 
two men of the same religious affiliation may be poles 
apart politically. One thinks of two men by the name of 
McCarthy, both Roman Catholics, the more famous one 
being the late Senator from Wisconsin and the other the 
present junior Senator from Minnesota. It would be dif- 
ficult to find two men who differed more completely in 
methods, sympathies and public record. 


Preservation of our national self-respect demands that 
any man who has achieved such stature as to be eligible 
for nomination by one of our political parties, merits 
the best consideration of the American people. The issue 
is the man and not church doctrine. e 


Religious bigotry, however and wherever practiced, is an 
affront against the American dream. Our beloved coun- 
try is committed to equality of opportunity in all areas of 
society. We are proud of the progress being made in elim- 
inating discrimination in employment, education, and 
housing. What a tragic defeat and mockery it would be 
if we now permitted anti-religious bigotry to invade the 
sanctum sanctorum of democracy, the voting booth! 


—N. Y. Board of Rabbis. 
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The position of the Catholic Church on the issue of separation of church 
and state was explained in an important speech September 27 by the 
Rev. Gustave Weigel, professor at Woodstock College, a Jesuit theologi- 
cal seminary, and one of the church’s authorities on relations between 
church and state in America. The basic theme of the speech was that 
there is an important distinction between the law of the church and the 
secular law. Because of this difference, he said, an elected official, in ef- 
fect, has “a double life,” worshiping as he pleases in his private life, 
but in his public role “he is a man of the law which is framed for prac- 
tical purposes and canonizes no philosophy or theology.” Excerpts from 
the speech follow: 


FIRST OF ALL, THE PROBLEM is not about the relations 
between church and state but rather between the sacral 
and the secular. 3 

Now the sacral order is the plane, or better, the dimen- 
sion, of man’s relationship to divinity and the secular 
order is the dimension of man’s relationship to the world 
of finite realities, especially to the fellow men with whom 
he lives. 

According to Catholic theology, then, man is subject 
to two directives and two imperatives. One is absolute 
and that is the sacral; the other is relative and it is the 


secular. But the same man at the same time is subject — 


to both orders. In the ideal order there is a pre-established 
concord between the two sources of human allegiance. 
Hence the third Catholic principle on the relations be- 
tween church and state is that in this quite un-ideal 
world, church and state should strive after the closest 
concretely possible approximation to an ideal concord, 
which nevertheless never means identity. 

American non-Catholics really have no objection to 
the three basic principals of the Catholic theology on 
church and state. They are, however, concerned with 
the practical understanding of the third principle, which 
demands the greatest possible concord between the sacral 
and the secular. The Catholics identify the sacral order 
with the arrangements of the organized society called 
the Roman Catholic Church. The principle of concord 
would then seem to mean from the Catholic point of 


view that the state must adjust all its action to the Catho- 


lic point of view. Other religions would then have no 
rights in the community. This, needless to say, alarms 
the non-Catholic deeply. He can only see in the political 
action of the Catholic a threat to his own —— and 
existence. 

It is well for Catholics to recognize this fear in non- 
Catholics and understand it. The American Catholic as 
a matter of fact is not conscious of any desire to sup- 
press all religions other than his own.. He finds such an 
idea shocking and grotesque. He simply is bewildered 
when the non-Catholic accuses him of such intentions. 
Now most non-Catholic Americans do know that their 
Catholic fellow citizens have no sinister designs against 
them. They know that the Catholic reveres the Constitu- 
tion of our country and even becomes starry-eyed when 
he talks about it. But the non-Catholic is afraid of what 
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On the separation of 


church and state 


he thinks is the inner logic of the Catholic position. As 
long as the numerical situation does not allow the logical 
drives to operate, the Catholic is no menace. But, asks 
the non-Catholic, what will happen when the situation 
does not prevent logic from producing its own conse- 
quences? 

In the current debate concerning the meaning of con- 
cord between the secular and the sacral some points of 
clarification are emerging. One is that the natural state 
operates only in terms of human law. The other is that 
the notion of state must be constantly revised in the 
light of what modern states really are. The third is that 
geometrical positions of abstract thought are not meant 
to be blue prints for concrete structures. 

Certain conclusions have been recognized. The first 
is that human law for the human community is not a 
religious profession of faith nor even a prolongation of 
divine law. For human law to banish certain immoral 
things might in a concrete case disrupt the community 
because the execution of law through wide police in- 
trusion into private life might make life in the commu- 
nity intolerable. | 

We must remember that the doctrine of the First 
Amendment, whereby the American state has no com- 
petence to make laws concerning religious faith and 
practice, thus assuring fullest religious liberty in the 
land, is not a theological statement but a legal principle. 
It is a law of the land and the only question facing us 
is whether it is a good or bad law. From the day of the 
promulgation of this basic law to our time Catholics 
have enthusiastically accepted it as a good law, to be 
preserved now and in the future. 

Officially and really, American Catholics do not want 
now or in the future a law which would make Catholi- 
cism the favored religion of this land. They do not want 
the religious freedom of American non-Catholics to be 


curtailed in any way. They sincerely want the present 


First Amendment to be retained and become ever more 
effective. With a note of desperation, I ask, what more 
can we say? 

The thinking Protestant is prone to accept this sincere 
profession of loyalty to our country. But he has qualms. 
He says to the Catholic: Yes, I know you think this 
way, but in history and even today in other lands your 
record is not good. How can I be sure that what has 


happened elsewhere will not happen here? The Catholic 
can only answer: Look about you! The heads of state 
in West Germany and France are Catholics. This is also 
true in Ireland. Catholics will soon be a majority in Hol- 
land. Do non-Catholics in those lands feel any oppres- 
sion or do they even show any fear of such an event? 
If it is true that Catholicism is established by law in 
some countries, it is equally true that such establish- 
ment is found in lands called Protestant. In England 
the royal sovereign, to receive the crown, must swear 
to protect Protestantism. It may be that such laws are 
good laws for those communities, maybe not. The Amer- 
ican Catholic is not concerned. He only knows that the 
American law of religious freedom for all citizens is 
excellent law for his land. : 

Some non-Catholic Americans feel quite assured that 
American Catholics do not want to, and what is more 
important, cannot, change our American freedom of re- 
ligion. They are afraid of something else. A Catholic law- 
maker or a Catholic executive might deviously push 
Catholic moral precepts into our laws and in conse- 
quence non-Catholics would be hampered. Some shud- 
der at the thought of a Catholic mass being said in the 
White House or the dark influence of the priest who 
hears the confessions of a Catholic statesman. 

Once more we are faced with a confusion. The func- 
tion of civil law is not to teach theology or even the 
moral views of the legislator. In conscience, be he 
Catholic, Protestant or Jew, it would be immoral for 
him to impose on the community what he thinks im- 
moral. He would have to disassociate himself from such 
an action. However, the toleration of immorality, if 
such toleration is demanded by the common good, is 


_ good law, and in accord with the morality of political 


action. This usually is the task facing the statesman. He 
is not a moral philosopher nor a moral teacher. That a 
Catholic statesman comes to his task with a Catholic 
conscience is as true as the fact that a Protestant states- 
man comes with a Protestant conscience. But for both 
of these men the task is exclusively the making of good 
laws. The obligation of civil law is not of the same 
nature and scope as the obligations of the moral law. 
I do not say that law can prescind from morality, but 
I do say that the attempt to impose one moral theory 
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or another is not the function of the statesman. Here he 
takes his lead from the consensus of the community. In 
America any elected official is a citizen designated by 
the people for some temporary function of state. This 
man has a double life. He has his own and that of a civil 
servant. If in his own life he wishes to worship in one 
way or in none, this is no political concern of the civic 
community. By our laws he is free in the matter. In his 
public role he is a man of the law, which is framed 
for practical purposes and canonizes no philosophy or 
theology. 

As for the guidance which a Catholic man of state 
would receive from a competent confessor, I need only 
state that the priest would insist that the prime obliga- 
tion of the statesman is to enact laws for the common 
good of his concrete community, according to its unique 
history and character, or execute such laws already made. 
The confessor’s service to the public figure would be 
exclusively private, moral and religious. He has no com- 
petence in political matters which belong not to the order 
of morality and piety but to the order of law. Nor would 
I think that a Catholic President would have Mass in 
the White House. He knows that this would be displeas- 
ing to many of the people in whose name and power 
he acts. It could far more easily happen in the term of 
a non-Catholic President, because he would not be sus- 
pected of pushing Catholicism. It has been my experi- 
ence that Catholics are less embarrassed when dealing 
with non-Catholic political figures than with one of their 
own. With the Catholic office holder we are so careful 
to do nothing which would cause comment. As for the 
interference of the bishops or the Pope, it can be said 
without hesitation that there would be none of it. The 
Pope does not meddle with the political activity of Ade- 
nauer or de Gaulle, nor would either man permit it. The 
Catholic President’s comportment with the clergy of his 
church would be exactly like the comportment of a 
Protestant President with the clergy of his church. 

To all non-Catholics I would suggest that they keep 
in mind the difference of the order of law, which is the 
political concern, and the order of religion and ethics, 
which is the believer’s concern. The two are not the 
same nor do they produce conflicts per se. The mor- 
ality of divorce, birth control, liquor traffic and the like 
are one thing. Civil legislation about them is quite an- 
other. Morality is categorical and obliges by inner con- 
sent. Legislation is conditioned and works by some kind 
of external coercion. | 

I conclude with a personal testimony. I have been 
working in theology over thirty years. I have always 
admired and loved my country with its institutions and 
history. I can sincerely say that there is absolutely noth- 
ing in Catholic theology which would prevent a Catholic 
from holding public office on any level according to the 
spirit and letter of our American laws. 
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OSCAR CULLMANN STATED RECENTLY that the prerequisite 
for Protestant-Catholic conversation is “complete open- 
ness.”” Actually this aim, achievable among some groups 
in Europe, is too high for American conditions. The best 
we can do is to work for a growing openness as we build 
some basis in mutual trust and friendship. Our bridges 
are very weak. They bear a warning—‘“Capacity: not too 
many tons”—and we are all quite good at implicitly read- 
ing such signs. | 

Thus, Protestant-Catholic dialogue in this country does 
not take place in an atmosphere of relaxation and interior 
freedom. It is usually characterized by a kind of distant 
and respectful restraint expressing a kind of etiolated — 
good will. Only real and fairly continuous association 
can bring relaxation of such attitudes. While individuals 
achieve this, representative individuals in religious or 
semi-religious dialogue usually fall far short of it. And 
the two great religious bodies certainly do not attain 
anything like this. 

One result of this general absence of Christian dia- 
logue is that one receives the impression—rather a cari- 
cature of the facts—that the reciprocal attitudes of the 
two groups are quite antagonistic. This impression arises 
from the statements and actions of the noisier elements 
on each side, who may be characterized loosely in terms 
of two identifiable groups. 

Let us call them, for want of better terms, Catholic 
hyper-integralists and Protestant hyper-reformationists. 
Both find a marked satisfaction in carrying out, quite in- 
appropriately in the contemporary setting, religious con- 
flicts of the past... . 

An important effect of the existence of these ideologies 
is . . . that they tend to define the universe of discourse 
for more moderate people. The result is a great lack of 
reality-testing about controversial issues. To give but one 
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Intercollegian readers interested in pursuing the subject of religion in 
a pluralistic society will find helpful Facing Protestant-Roman Catholic 
Tensions edited by Wayne Cowan and published by Association Press in 
a $2.50 hardcover edition and in a 50c Reflection Book edition. Thirteen 
leading Roman Catholic and Protestants suggest in the book ways of 
thinking about the issues which divide the faiths. We present here brief 
excerpts from the chapter on “The Missing Dialogue,” by Thomas F. 
O'Dea, professor of sociology at the University of Utah and author of 


American Catholic Dilemma. 


MISSING DIALOGUE 


example: it is surprising to what a great extent the dis- 
cussion of a possible Catholic President is marked by 
tenseness and lack of sense of proportion. The symbolic 
elements outweigh the real in the thinking of so many 
otherwise sensible people. 

It seems clear to any political realist that no Catholic 
President would or could alter the American Constitution, 
either as a document or as a body of practices embodying 
and interpreting that document. Certainly this is one area 
where formal and informal control seems quite effective. 

Indeed anyone with an ounce of political shrewdness 
knows that the Catholic Church as a religious group 
would have far less influence upon a Catholic President 
than upon almost any other conceivable administration. 
The social controls are such that he would lean over back- 
wards to avoid even the suggestion of influence. In France 
members of the clergy were much freer in approaching 
high government officials under distinctly secular cabi- 
nets than they were when MRP, a liberal Catholic party, 
had formed the government. 

Every issue of this kind picks up connotations that 
find resonance in Catholic and Protestant souls, reacti- 
vating memories of our unfortunate and most unchristian 
history of fighting and persecuting one another—trigger- 
ing off our often unconscious and, too often, equally un- 
christian anxieties about our present predicaments. These 
foreshortened attempts to handle a reality we have not 
really faced are in fact an unwary abandonment of real- 
ity. Non-rational fears and aggressions replace Christian 
action: symbolic concerns replace real ones. 

Reality-testing must be developed, but reality-testing 
is not an individual process. It is a social affair in which 
the slants of men with different perspectives partly cor- 
rect and partly supplement each other, eliminating fan- 
tasy and enlarging the range of the real. It requires com- 


munication, the basis of which should exist in a common 
Christian heritage. 

In isolation, each group finds it difficult to recognize 
in its own view the elements of fantasy and projection 
that creep in. That is why Protestant-Catholic dialogue 
is sO important. It has already started in theological dis- 
cussions and in biblical studies. There is much room for 
creative thinking in extending it. Only dialogue will de- 
liver us from the spell of ideologists. 
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They say that lines of communication have been cut 
In the South, that is; 

That silence, sinister and tense, stalks the streets of 
Birmingham; 

That never was black so black. 

And white? Well, white is still white — 

Even to the last drop of Aryan blood. 


They say that the enlightened student’s cry for support and 
independence 

Is a language his parents do not understand; 

That when parents speak children do not listen. 


They say that the church has grown too esoteric for the 
skeptic; 

That it no longer hears the questions raised; 

That it allows no agonies of the human predicament to be ex- 
posed. 

They say that the man of the street indifferently evades God 
Where God has come to meet him. 


These despairing accusations set one to pondering 
On communication, that is. 

What does it mean to communicate? 

Agreement? 

Proximity? 

Clever reparte? 


Well, to begin with, communication takes place *>between—so 


it is personal. 
But Khrushchev and Eisenhower were persons. 


One speaks for the other to hear—that presupposes knowl- 


edge of the other. 
But speaking to one’s preconceived idea of a person 
(stereotype) is monologue. 

To know another involves listening. 
But listening is more than hearing words. 
Listening accepts the threat of the other, takes 
the risk of change. 

That would mean acceptance. 
Acceptance of person, yes, but not necessarily agree- 
ment. 
Acceptance involves caring enough to allow the other 
to be a person in his presence. 
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Communication 


by NELLE MORTON, Associate Professor, Re- 
ligious Education, Drew Theological School. 


Acceptance reflects some trust in the other. 

The too self-sufficient young person has shut out 
trust. 

A parent who thinks he has arrived has trust but for 
himself. 

Then communication anticipates response? 

Only a madman speaks to a blank wall. 

Only a creature in despair flings out irresponsible 
invectives. 

But a tooth paste commercial is not communication; 
neither is eliciting a “yes ma’am” and a “no ma’am”! 

Communication is a two-way process, then? 

Of course—genuine reciprocity and mutuality. 

A white man does not listen when he thinks the 
Negro has nothing worthwhile to say to him. 

The Negro who hates cannot be open to what the white 
man says. 

A too-busy Christian Association is neither in com- 
munication with God or the students. 

So, communication can be non-verbal as well as verbal? 
Sixty-nine department stores have heard unmistak- 
ably a hand reach across the counter for a cup of 
coffee. 

The sound of marching feet in Montgomery echoes to 
this day in other parts of the world. 


Wrap it up quick. What is the secret? 
Is communication more than that which is seen by the eye, 
heard by the ear, or spoken by the lips? 
Does it happen, like magic? 
Is it a technique to be learned? 
Communication is being in community. 
But community is more than the sum total of its 
member needs, interests, questions and self-seeking. 
Community is born out of commitment to a Center be- 
yond itself. 
Communication involves response—receiving a prof- 
fered gift—yea, indeed, receiving by grace The 
Gift, Itself. | 
Communication involves a certain dying to one’s 
own complacency and pride. 
Oh, so lines of communication have not been cut after all! 
All our talk was on lines that weren’t there! 
Lines were there all right; some, at least. 
People who were in communication before are in 
communication now. 
Those who talked but did not listen are now the 
silent ones. 
And many a former silent one has heard a Voice calling 
his name. mi 
When a man knows his own Name he knows his 
brother’s also. 
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Drawing by Enid Cutler 


AT THE HEART OF THE SIT-DOWN MOVEMENT’S ideal of 
nonviolence is this idea of love. Love is not a trashy 
emotion or sentiment. Love is not a kind of weakness 
that we wishy-washily portray in our relationships with 
_ other people or in the face of social injustice. Rather, 
love is that which somehow recognizes that it dare not 
cease being love if it would, in truth, resist evil. To resist 
evil with evil would merely multiply and complicate the 
evil itself. 

An example may dramatize this for you. In Nashville 
on Saturday, February 27, we had one of those moments 
in which the law enforcement agents broke down all the 
barriers and all their hatred and fears came to the sur- 
face. For in store after store where we were demon- 
Strating, the police permitted young white men to take 
over the situation and to dominate it for a time. And so 
many kinds of things happened. The police watched 
while the young men took cigarettes, lit them, smoked 
them for a time, and then threw them down the backs 
of girls sitting on the stools. Or again, they watched 
them while they broke cigarettes up and threw the con- 
tents in the hair of the girls. Or they watched them while 
they vilified, and cursed, and swore in every conceivable 
way. For the first week of our demonstrations one of the 
problems was that of talking to the students about fear 
and what these guys were saying, particularly at the 


From a lecture at Pennsylvania University on March 30, 1960 by The 
Reverend JAMES LAWSON, Vanderbilt Divinity School senior who had 
been expelled from school for counseling Nashville sit-in demonstrators. 
The lecture was sponsored by the Student Christian Association. 


Students versus 
segregation 


young women (who were a most significant part of our 
team). | 

Again, one white man was so enraged at this kind of 
action that he stood by the side of one of the Negro boys 
and proceeded to blow smoke into his face for nearly 
45 minutes and when this student continued to regard 
him only with an attitude of forgiveness and an attitude 
of ‘why are you doing this?’, the man became so enraged 
that he pulled the kid off the stool and clobbered him. Or, 
again, in Woolworth’s on the same day, young white 
thugs became so enraged that they went upstairs and 
rolled one student down the stairs, beat another one, and 
shook up any number of others. 


This is the kind of thing that happened, and yet 
throughout this not a single one of our demonstrators up 
to this day has in any way retaliated in any form, other 
than seeking to forgive, seeking to love, seeking to for- 
get, and yet continuing to want to resist with their whole 
beings this evil system. This is what we are talking about 
when we suggest nonviolence as a radical force; because 
it is so very, very easy for us to give evil for evil. In our 
international situation today, is not the situation which 
we have primarily because a nation gives evil for evil? 

In our movement, as we talk about nonviolence, as we 

continued on next page 
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Planning the Lawson lecture left to right: The Reverend Theo- | 
dore Braun, U.C.A. Program Associate; Lee Van Bremen, Presi- 
dent, Student Christian Association; The Reverend James Law- 
son, and Lavonne Ikenberry, member U.C.A. graduate com- 
mittee. 


talk about the sit-in as a method of nonviolence, we are 
trying to reassert the conception that is at the heart of 
all our deepest ideals, and our democratic presupposi- 
tions, and at the core of every religious faith. 

Let us see if I can illustrate this yet another way: 
This past Friday when we resumed our sit-ins after a 
three weeks truce, we wrote a very long letter to the com- 
munity, in which we tried to describe why we were taking 
up this obnoxious method again, and why we would con- 
tinue to have nonviolent demonstrations of one form or 
another. In one paragraph of our draft letter it was sug- 
gested that we were not trying to close counters, but we 
were trying to open counters to business in a way that 
these counters had never had before. We stated that we 
were not trying to harm anyone, but rather we were seek- 
ing in every instance to see a person change his whole 
basic attitude toward us and toward segregation. 


What nonviolence means 

This is what we mean when we say nonviolence: it is 
resistance in love, seeking to speak in terms of forgive- 
ness, in terms of transformation in the midst of social 
injustice and hatred. I think that one of the major 
things that we all face is a world that is kind of bored 
by its old form of life. In the churches, of which I sup- 
pose many of us are a part, there is a great spiritual 
fatigue and ethical fatigue, where time and again the 
great up-surgings in the scripture for social justice are 
struck out and forgotten. 

The tremendous visions of a man like Micah are 
thrown out as being irrelevant. Micah could see some 
day a kingdom where all the nations of the world would 
worship God, where all men would live under their own 
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fig trees, where no man would ever be afraid! This kind 
of vision many of us say is “tom foolishness.” In the last 
book of the Bible the idea that there can be such a thing 
as a new earth—an earth that has been essentially trans- 
formed and cloaked with a new meaning, a new purpose 
for all of human existance, this idea is very rarely thought 
of any longer among the churches. 

I say that this represents a kind of fatigue, and the 
sit-in movement is trying to recapture these visions. For. 
the sit-in movement really believes in a redeemed com- 
munity, in a new earth, in the Kingdom of God. And 
the sit-in movement is insisting that the way these visions 
can become actualities in history is for men to be pre- 
pared to discipline themselves and dedicate themselves. 
wholly and completely to this conception of nonviolence 
both on a philosophical or theological level, and on a 
technical level. | 

If we do this, there is a possibility that we will not 
end simply with token integration or some other form of 
desegregated society, but that we will end up with what 
we like to call a community of love, a redeemed com- 
munity, a Kingdom of God on earth. And I think that 
this is our vision and our hope. 

If you would support this movement, then we would 
urge you to support it not from the point of view of 
its being a practical means of facing an issue now, nor 
from the point of view of your own readiness to accept 
this kind of a dramatic form. Rather we hope you will 
support this movement so that in our generation we 
might somehow show the adult world, the world in which 
we live, that there is real hope, there is a real possibility 
for humanity. It seems to me that this is, in truth, the 
only possibility for mankind. . 
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by DEENE DANFORTH CLARK, 1959-60 Danforth Seminary 
Intern at the University of North Carolina now at Harvard 
Divinity School. 


The University North Carolina 
responds to the sit-ins 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE DRAMATIC SIT-IN demonstrations 
that had broken out like brush fire all over this coun- 
try, there must be something white college students 
could do to place themselves squarely behind the plea 
for the dignity of all humanity and, more than that, to 
involve themselves directly in specific nonviolent action 
to support this cause. 

Campus religious groups at the University of North 
Carolina in Chapel Hill had been largely responsible 
for the integrated Negro student housing and seating at 
the stadium. But still only three of the twelve or fifteen 
restaurants in town would serve Negroes and neither of 
the two movie theaters admitted them. This despite the 
fact that a poll conducted by the Student Legislature 
had shown 900 of the 1100 students contacted were in 
favor of equal service in eating establishments: In the 
fall a small knot of students began personally following 
up the poll of a year previous, but the comment of many 
proprietors was: “900 students in favor of equal service 
is all well and good, but I have no idea how my cus- 
tomers feel, and anyway, I’m not going to do anything 
unless everyone else does the same thing.” 

‘Thus, the real problem was: how can we inform an 
individual proprietor of how his own patrons feel? How 
can we give him the support he needs before making 
a change, i.e. assurance of continued business? And 
then the deeper, more complex question: how can we, 
as members of religious groups, express our concern 
and our endorsement of the struggle for the dignity and 
equality of all humanity while at the same time display- 
ing respect for the dignity and worth of those before 
whom we are demonstrating and from whom we are ask- 
ing specific actions? In other words, is there any positive 
action we might take that is rooted in the Christian ethic 
of love and forgiveness? 


We decided to sponsor a pledge-card campaign in 
which we would station ourselves in front of the places 
of business (we concentrated on the movie theaters) 
and hand to each patron as he approached a card to 
sign and give to the management stating: “I pledge my 
continued patronage of your place of business in the 
event that you offer equal service.” 

This project seemed to have several merits. It is not 
a threat or a boycott, nor is it merely a poll. It takes 
a stand—for equal service—and enables others so in- 
clined to join us in this stand. It communicates this at- 
titude directly to the proprietor, in that the signed pledge 
card was handed in at the box office. (We kept a de- 
tachable stub with signature so that we might have a 
count of our own.) And then, let me add, it takes some 
amount of courage and pluck to stand on the street for 
two or three hours three or four days a week for a 
couple of weeks, approaching fellow classmates and 


strangers with any kind of a “pitch” or a request. It 
continued on next page 
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takes a bit of maturity to offer a respectful “thank-you” 
to the character who shouts: “Hell no, I won’t sign your 
damn card and what’s your idea anyway?” And we re- 
ceived enough “nigger lover” invectives to feel, occa- 
sionally, that we were indeed taking a stand where depth 
of conviction and courage mattered. As members of this 
“quiet” generation, we were at least not home in bed. 

As we said in a statement circulated on campus and 
to the proprietors when we closed the campaign to study 
for final exams: “We did not threaten or boycott or 
harass, but we did wish that our deeds would be manly 
and concrete rather than sentimental and vague. We 
took our stand—for integration—and our places—in 
public—witnessing to our convictions in person as well 
as by declaration, and enabling others to make a like 
witness.” 

This whole campaign was planned and executed by 
an administrative committee made up of representatives 
of all the religious groups on campus: YMCA and 
YWCA, Westminster Fellowship, Wesley Foundation, 
B.S.U., United (Congregational) Fellowship, Hillel, Can- 
terbury and Newman Clubs. The actual on-the-street 
work was done by members of these groups and other 
interested students. Assistance was given by the various 
chaplains and a few interested adults, but it was the 
students who ran the whole project. 

Campus opinion was split, town reaction was varied. 
The results of the project are not conclusive but indi- 
cate that the majority of patrons approached were will- 
ing to sign the pledges. Neither of the two theaters 
changed policy last Spring. We did not approach the 
restaurants, but three more offered service to mixed 
clientele during the Spring. Others are considering it 
this Fall and one of the theaters is somewhat on the 
fence. 

But I think that the “results” can be found less in 
what happened to certain restaurants or movie houses 
than in what took place in the lives of numerous indi- 
viduals. It’s not for me to say what effect our witness 
had upon the Negroes in our university and community. 
From conversations with a few of them, I feel sure that 
it could only have been a heartening one. But for many 
of us it was the first time in our lives that we had actu- 


ally done something. At the cost of a little dignity, a 
little ego, we found the “courage of our convictions” 
and faced the criticism, even the derision, of “the world” 
for a cause in which we believed. If this sounds maudlin, 
you must try it to discover how refreshing it is to live 
authentically for a change. 

For the Northerners among us, it was a lesson in pa- 
tience as well as courage. Some would have blundered 
in, in a judgmental, self-assertive, holier-than-thou atti- 
tude judging and rejecting the proprietors against whom 
they would have been campaigning and anyone else 
who felt unable to sign the pledge card (which would 
only have intensified their reluctance). Thus, many 
Northerners learned patience through this positive yet 
unassertive campaign. Others found courage . . . the 
courage to face the “Yankees, stop messing around 
where you don’t belong” comment, and to give witness 
to the fact that there is a loyalty and a sensitivity to 
mankind that goes deeper than regional bias and de- 
mands that a person act when that deeper loyalty is 
threatened. 

But it was the Southerners among us in whom the 
most significant change took place. To rise out of the 
conditioning of their youth, the traditions of their home 
towns .. . to face their fellow (Southern) students, their 
neighbors and their families, and yet to take a public 
stand for the ideal of equal worth and dignity of all the 
sons of God, was a painful process for many. The actions 
that took place in Chapel Hill last Spring were, for these 
Southern students, no blithe lark. Consciences were 
plumbed in pain, family pressure was resisted in the 
face of personal as well as financial rejection; it was not 
easy going. But out of this experience some people ma- 
tured in their own humanity in such a way that they will 
never again be the same. And I believe that the next 
decisions of conscience will come with less pain and 
even greater courage. 

I don’t know what will happen in Chapel Hill this 
year. But I am hopeful that the healthy, positive actions 
of last year will provide strong foundations for continued 
progress. More than that, I am heartened by the degree 
to which a certain number of lives have been deepened 
and made more authentic. 
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Graduate study scholarships available 


ROCKEFELLER THEOLOGICAL PROGRAM 


PERHAPS YOU ARE A STUDENT who has thought of the 
ministry and seminary training but who is not certain 
enough of the ordained ministry as a vocation to risk 
a year’s budget on seminary training. The Rockefeller 
Brothers Theological Fellowship Program provides help 
for such persons who would like to test their interest 
and capability for the ministry. 

More than 60 fellowships are awarded each year to 
graduates of accredited colleges and universities in the 
United States and Canada who are not now planning on 
seminary or graduate theological work, but who would 
be willing, if awarded a fellowship, to attend seminary 
for one year in order to consider the parish ministry as 
a lifetime vocation. 

Fellows may attend any Protestant seminary which is 
a fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Theological Schools. The awards cover the following 
expenses: room, board, tuition, fees, books and minimal 
spending allowance. Married fellows with children are 
granted a total of $3,400. Fellows should be 30 years 
or under and be citizens of the United States or Canada. 

To enter the competition for the next school year, 
secure nomination by a clergyman or college faculty 


member before December 1. Such a letter should be - 


mailed to The Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellow- 
ship Program, 140 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. Application forms will then be mailed to the nom- 
inee. Awards are announced early in March. 


THE HARTFORD SEMINARY 


THE HARTFORD SEMINARY, Hartford, Connecticut, an in- 
terdenominational graduate school accredited by Amer- 
ican Association of Theological Schools and American 
Association of Schools of Religious Education, offers 
several scholarships to candidates for the Bachelor of 
Divinity degree (B.D.) and the Master of Arts degree 
in Religious Education (M.A. in R.E.). These are for 
varying amounts up to $500, the annual tuition at Hart- 
. 

_ Fellowships also are available for qualified candidates 
for the post-graduate degrees of Master of Sacred Theol- 
ogy (S.T.M.) the Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) and the 
Doctor of Religious Education (Ed. R.D.) These range 
in amount from $1,500 to $2,000 and in some instances 
carry the responsibilities of a teaching fellow. 

In addition to these awards based on academic excel- 
lence, Hartford also awards grants-in-aid to students 
and has available some remunerative campus positions. 
All inquiries may be addressed to: The Registrar, The 
Hartford Seminary, 55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


FELLOWSHIPS AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bureau of Studies in Adult Educa- 
tion, announces the availability of fellowships for persons 
who plan to pursue adult education careérs in religious 
institutions. The fellowships are made possible by a 
$25,000 grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc., Indianapolis. 

Specifically the grant provides that the fellowships be 
awarded to responsible, qualified students who: (1) give 
reasonable assurance that they will pursue professional 
careers in the field of religious adult education; and 
(2) propose to complete advanced degrees in adult edu- 
cation at Indiana University. Preference will be given 
to advanced students studying for the doctor’s degree but 
well-qualified candidates for the master’s degree may be 
appointed. Stipends may vary in amount from $500 to 
$1,500. The first fellowships were awarded in April, 
1960, for the 1960-61 school year. Applications are now 
being accepted for 1961-62, and must be in the hands 
of the committee by February 15, 1961. Awards will be 
announced April 1. 

Since 1948 the Bureau of Studies in Adult Education 
has been developing and conducting a graduate program 
in adult education. Four graduates degrees are conferred 
by Indiana University: The Master of Science in Edu- 
cation and the Doctor of Education, both in the School 
of Education; the Master of Arts and Doctor of Phil- 
osophy in the Graduate School. 


STUDY FOR YMCA CAREERS 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS for graduate profes- 
sional study leading to careers in the YMCA are avail- 
able to college seniors and graduates, as well as to per- 
sons now employed as YMCA secretaries who desire to 
increase their professional: preparation and competence 
through study at the graduate level. Grants under the 
National Scholarship and Fellowship Program are in- 
tended primarily for pursuing full-time graduate profes- 
sional study at YMCA training institutions (George Wil- 
liams College, Chicago, Illinois and Springfield College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts) and at other acceptable col- 
leges and universities having appropriate curricula. 

In general, grants range from $500 to $3,000, depend- 
ing upon individual circumstances and determined on the 
basis of merit, financial need and study program being 
pursued. The applicant’s proposed program of study 
is subject to the approval of the Selection Committee. 

For further information and application forms write 
to Charles A. Wood, Jr., Personnel Services, National 
Council of YMCA’s, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Applications properly documented must be filed on or 
before January 1. Awards will be announced about 
April 15. | 
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TO HALLOW THIS LIFE: AN AN- 
THOLOGY. By Martin Buber, 
Edited with an Introduction by 
Jacob Trapp, Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1958, 174 pp., $3.00. 


THE NAMES OF BARTH AND BUBER figure 
frequently in bull sessions and classroom 
discussions. These two books will pro- 
vide sample introductions to the primary 
works of the two men, plus worthwhile 
explanatory materials. The volume by 
Karl Barth contains an introduction by 
Wilhelm Pauck which sets forth the salient 
aspects of Barth’s unique exegetical meth- 
od—a method that is apt to seem strange 
and even strained to the usual American 
reader. The anthology of Buber’s writings 
is arranged with collections of shorter 
quotations grouped by the main themes 
in Buber’s thought, with each theme dis- 
cussed in a prefatory note by the editor. 
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In addition there is an introduction to the 
whole collection that sketches the main 
aspects of Buber’s thought. 

The reader will want to raise his own 
questions and derive his own conclusions 
from reading these books. It is appropriate 
to pose a representative question for each: 
On page 89 Karl Barth says ... “the 
Christian sphere is not limited to the ‘re- . 
ligious’ sphere. What is Christian is secret- 
ly but fundamentally identical with what 
is universally human. Nothing in true 
human nature can ever be alien or irrel- 
evant to the Christian.” Does Barth’s 
method of adhering so exclusively to 
Biblical exegesis for his theological sys- 
tem conjoin with the quotation cited? On 
page xi of his introduction Editor Trapp 
attempts to separate Buber’s thought from 
world-escaping types of mysticism. Is the 


contention justified by what follows in 


Buber’s writings themselves? 

The student who troubles himself to 
pose and reply to such questions about 
these works will be better informed in 
those bull-sessions! 
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CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 
TODAY. By John C. Bennett, As- 
sociation Press, New York, 1960, 
186 pp., $3.50. 


THIS IS A COMPLETELY REVISED, enlarged, 
and up-dated edition of the popular and 
useful guide to the basic issues of the 
East-West conflict first published in 1948 
by the distinguished Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology and Social Ethics at New 
York’s Union Theological Seminary. 

An Association Press-Haddam House . 
book, it is directed primarily to students. 
It is not a technical exegesis of either Com- 
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nor is it loaded with scholarly apparatus. 
It is rather a lucid, compact, thorough, 
and knowledgeable discussion of ques- 


tions which are upon the lips and in the 


hearts of millions. And it has all the pene- 
trating clarity, fairness, balance, and sen- 
sitivity to ethical and spiritual values 
which we have come to expect from Dr. 
Bennett. He does not see these issues in 
simple colors of black and white; and he 
is quick to point out that the conflict 
between Communism and Christianity is 
not to be equated with the conflict be- 
tween communism and capitalism. “Chris- 
tianity,” he writes, “has no stake in the 


‘survival of capitalism.” 


This revision grows out of the author's 
conviction that historical events of the 
past twelve years have wrought signifi- 
cant changes in Communism itself and in 
the world at large which call for a fresh 
look at the whole problem of the policy 
and practice of Christians in relation to 
Communism. 

New material has been added in an in- 
troduction which summarizes the reasons 
for placing the whole discussion in an 
up-to-date perspective; in a new chapter 
(3) which outlines developments in Rus- 
sia since the death of Stalin and indi- 
cates the significance of these develop- 
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ments for our present posture with respect 
to Communism; a new chapter (7) on 
Communism as a problem in international 
relations; and a chapter (8) which criti- 
cally appraises the moral and religious 
objections often raised to the idea of 
competitive but, in part, cooperative co- 
existence with Russia and China. 

The author’s own point of view is 
clear: He believes that Communism as a 
faith and as a system of thought is a mix- 
ture of half-truth and positive error, a 
threat to essential forms of personal and 
political freedom, and that it is the re- 
sponsibility of Christians to resist its ex- 
tension in the world. 
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alike. 


But on the other hand, Dr. Bennett be- 
lieves that Communism has been nour- 
ished on our own sins, that the errors of 
Communism are in large part the result 
of the failure of Christians and of Chris- 
tian churches to be true to the revolu- 
tionary implications of their own faith. 
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Acclaimed as a major contribution to 
Bible study, the first five volumes of the 
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after publication. More than 90,000 copies 
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worth as a clear, stimulating treatment of 
the Bible’s message for layman and minister 


First 5 volumes: /—lIntroduction to the 
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In successive chapters, the author deals 
perceptively and helpfully with the nature 
of Communism; relevant elements in the 
Christian religion; the main points at issue 
between Christianity and Communism; the 
major alternatives to Communism and 
the Christian critique of these alternatives; 
and finally, he ventures a “policy for Chris- 
tians” in relation to Communism. 

Prof. Bennett does not hesitate to point 
out those things which Christianity shares 
with Communism; e.g., its ethical imper- 
ative for social justice, while also acknowl- 
edging Communism’s valid judgment upon 
much of traditional Christian practice. 

But he is just as forthright in showing 
where Communism is at war with the 
teachings of Christ and in criticizing the 
failures and evils in Communism, insisting 
that the good in Communism has proved 
to be inadequate to overcome the evil. 
Communism’s greatest error, stemming out 


of its false utopian view of man and his- 
tory and its failure to appreciate the depth. . 
and persistence of human sin, is its refusal - 


to foresee and deal with the new forms 
of tyramsy and oppression to which its 
own “messianic” program of social salva- 
tion gives rise. The degree of Communist 
self-righteousness, self-deception, idolatry, 
and moral cynicism would be difficult to 
surpass. Communists can see through the 
moral pretensions of everyone except 
themselves. 

It is clear that we face a ruthless, re- 
sourceful, well-organized revolutionary 
force. In this situation, when hysterical 
fear and hatred of Communism tempt us 
into a military showdown or into a “holy 
crusade,” Dr. Bennett judiciously argues 
that while military resistance is necessary, 
it is secondary. The real power and lure 
of Communism is not primarily military, 
and even a military victory over Russia 
or China would save none of the endan- 
gered ‘values nor solve the problems on 
which Communism grows. Moreover, a to- 
tal war against Communism is hardly a 
just means for a Christian people. 
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East and West, and of the right Christian 
attitude toward Communism, Soviet Rus- 
sia, and China is one of the most difficult 
and at the same time perhaps the most 
decisive problem for the next decade. For 
the college student who wants to under- 
stand this problem, this is the best brief 
treatment I know. It may not be the most 
flambouyant book in the college book 
store, but by long odds one of the best. 
PAUL E. PFUETZE 
Department of Religion 
Vassar College 


FIRST STEPS IN THEOLOGY. By Jack 
Finegan, Reflection Books, Asso- 
ciation Press, New York, 1960, 
128 pp., 50¢. 


IF YOU LIKE YOUR THEOLOGY wrapped up 
in a neat, simple bundle this book is for 
you. But if you want to be buffeted about 
by tough questions and unsettling answers 
then another book than this must do. 
When Mr. Finegan says “first steps” he 
means it. And while there are an im- 
pressive number of steps for such a short 


“walk they do not add up to the single giant 


step one rather hopes for. One senses that 
baby steps were all the author had in 
mind. Of course, that may be what most 
of us need. 

In any case, the play pen is large and 
there is plenty of activity. First a few 
paragraphs on “How do we know God?” 
The author concludes that natural the- 
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ology, “experimentalism,” and “Bibli- 
cism” are helpful only as “God is seen 
in what he does, pre-eminently in Jesus 
Christ.” (p. 3) Apparently it need only be 
said; no supporting evidence is offered. 

Next a quick run-down on “What is God 
Like?” Christians believe that God is “per- 
sonal,” “spiritual,” “real,” “eternal,” and 
“good.” He is “Creator,” “Judge,” and 
“Redeemer.” All of this is buttressed pri- 
marily by “the Bible says.” : 

Then a quick run through the “Problem 
of Evil” for which “God has provided an 
answer” in Jesus Christ. (p. 10) 

Christology and the problems of mir- 
acles, the resurrection and the Last Judg- 
ment receive less cursory treatment but 
the idea of the Church, baptism, commun- 
ion, the kingdom of God are again given 
the “once-over-lightly.” 

It may be true that the theological flab- 
biness of the college student has reached a 
point where this kind of intellectual “dog- 
trot” is all he can manage. If so, these 
First Steps in Theology may be the place 
for him to start. But let us hope that he 
will soon graduate from the toddler class 
to the faster field of runners who can be 
trained under the more demanding tute- 
lage of Whale, Baillee, Tillich and Nie- 
buhr. 

DAVID M. BYERS 
General Secretary, Christian Association 
Yale University 
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